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them we find a mixture of Hinduism and Buddhism, in China the traces of Hinduism are slight. The imported ideas, however corrupt, were those of Indian Buddhist scholars, not the mixed ideas of the Indian layman1.
Of course Buddhist theory and practice felt the influence of their new surroundings. The ornaments and embroidery of the faith are Chinese and sometimes hide the original material. Thus Kuan-yin, considered historically, has grown out of the Indian deity AvaloMta, but the goddess worshipped by the populace is the heroine of the Chinese romance mentioned above. And, since many Chinese are only half Buddhists, tales about gods and saints are taken only half-seriously; the Buddha periodically invites the immortals to dine with him in Heaven and the Eighteen Lohan are described as converted brigands.
In every monastery the buildings, images and monks obviously bear the stamp of the country. Yet nearly all the doctrines and most of the usages have Indian parallels. The ritual has its counterpart in what I-Ching describes as seen by himself in his Indian travels. China has added the idea of feng-shui, and has modified architectural forms. For instance the many-storeyed pagoda is an elongation of the stupa2. So, too, in ceremonial, the great prominence given to funeral rites and many superstitious details are Chinese, yet, as I have often mentioned in this work, rites on behalf of the dead were tolerated by early Buddhism, The curious mingling of religious services with theatrical pagents which Hsiian Chuang witnessed at Allahabad in the reign of Harsha, has its modest parallel to-day in many popular festivals.
The numerous images which crowd a Chinese temple, the
1 This indicates that the fusion of Buddhism and Hinduism was less complete than some scholars suppose. Where there was a general immigration of Hindus, the mixture is found, but the Indian visitors to China were mostly professional teachers and their teaching was definitely Buddhist. There are, however, two non-Buddhist books in the Chinese Tripitaka. Nanjio Cat. Nos. 1295 and 1300.
8 It has been pointed out by Fergusson and others that there were high towers in China before the Buddhist period. Still, the numerous speqimens extant date from Buddhist times, many were built over relics, and the accounts of both Fa-hsien and Hsiian Chuang show that the Stapa built by Kanishka at Peshawar had attracted the attention of the Chinese.
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